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IX 
THE  BRILLIANT  STYLE 


§L  With  the  tendency  of  the  modern  com- 
poser to  make  of  the  piano  a  diminutive 
orchestra,  so  to  speak,  there  is  more  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pianists  of  the  present 
day  toward  developing  a  techhic  for  massive 
and  sombre  effects  than  for  what  may  be 
termed  the  brilliant  style.  The  fact  that  life 
in  the  twentieth  century  differs  from  that  of 
previous  epochs  and  is  in  consequence  ex- 
pressed in  music  which  reflects  this  difference, 
need  not  in  the  least  lessen  our  interest  in  the 
literature  which  has  survived  from  other  days, 
and  which  in  its  very  differences  reveals  the 
altered  conditions  of  life  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed. Much  of  enlightening  interest  will 
be  denied  the  pianist  whose  technic  lacks  that 
facility  which  is  characteristic  of  the  brilliant 
style,  which  particularly  prevailed  at  a  time 
when  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  piano  had 
but  little  else  to  offer  on  its  tonal  palette. 
Music  in  the  brilliant  style  can  be  and  is  com- 
posed today,  but  even  then  it  seems  particu- 
larly reminiscent  of  an  age  before  the  in- 
creased complexities  of  life  and  the  dynamic 


possibilities  of  the  modern  piano  conspired  to 
add  the  deeper  and  sombre  shades  which  pre- 
viously had  belonged  only  to  the  organ  and  to 
the^orchestra. 

With  the  brilliant  style  must  be  coupled  a 
certain  degree  of  elegance,  of  reserve,  one 
might  almost  say  of  refinement;  for  the  un- 
lovely phases  of  human  psychology  were  not 
considered  worthy  of  musical  treatment,  nor 
did  they  lend  themselves  to  such  treatment  in 
the  age  of  brilliancy  in  pianism, — or  if  they 
were  essayed  it  was  in  an  idealized  form 
wherein  everything  musical  purported  to  be 
a  thing  of  beauty.  From  this  it  must  not  be 
judged  that  brilliancy  is  archaic,  for  such  is 
farthest  from  the  case.  In  the  practising  of 
works  which  require  this  quality  above  all 
else,  this  essential  of  technique  can  best  be  ac- 
quired ;  but  once  acquired  it  also  will  enable 
the  pianist  constantly  to  impart  added  inter- 
est, added  contrast,  added  color,  to.  innumera- 
ble passages  in  every  manner  of  musical  com- 
position which  he  may  desire  to  interpret  to 
others  through  the  medium  of  the  piano. 


AIR  AND  VARIATIONS 

("The  Harmonious  Blacksmith") 


GEORGE 

[music  on  page  twenty-six] 


FREDERICK 

1685-1759 


HANDEL 


E  MAJOR 


§2.  This  composition,  commonly  known  as 
The  Harmonious  Blacksmith,  is  the  fifth 
in  the  first  of  a  set  of  "Suites  de  Pieces  pour 
le  Clavegin,"  published  in  November,  1740. 
It  later  appeared  in  England  as  "Handel's 
Fifth  Favorite  Lesson,"  from  his  first  "Suite 
de  Pieces." 

The  title,  "The  Harmonious  Blacksmith," 
like  the  fanciful  titles  of  many  of  Mendels- 
sohn's "Songs  without  Words,"  and  many 
other  standard  compositions,  has  no  authentic 
sanction.  It  seems  first  to  have  been  used  in 
an  English  edition  nearly  a  century  after  its 
first  publication. 

The  legend  that  Handel  heard  the  Theme 
first  from  a  blacksmith  who  was  wielding  his 


hammer  to  its  accompaniment  is  likewise  not 
founded  on  fact.  If  the  Theme  is  not  original 
with  Handel — and  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  is  not- — it  was  probably 
composed  by  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
Wagenseil,  a  famous  Viennese  composer  and 
a  musician  of  high  attainments,  but  practi- 
cally unknown  in  England  where  Handel's 
fame  was  greatest. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  composition 
was  written  for  the  claveqin,  or  harpsichord, 
a  fact  which  largely  suggests  the  style  of  per- 
formance. The  work  consists  of  a  very  char- 
acteristic Theme  of  only  eight  measures  in 
length.  This  is  followed  by  five  Variations, 
each  of  the  same  length — so  that  the  length 
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of  the  entire  composition  is  thus  seen  to  be 
only  forty-eight  measures.  But  on  account  of 
the  large  proportion  of  passage  work,  it  cov- 
ers considerable  space  for  so  short  a  composi- 
tion ;  and  because  of  the  variety  of  treatment, 
it  seems  to  be  longer  than  it  really  is. 

The  Theme,  preceded  by  a  firmly-struck 
Bass  tone  which  is  sustained  and  allowed  to 
taper  ofif  to  mezzo-forte,  must  not  be  played 
too  rapidly.  The  expression  mark — "very 
tranquilly  and  simply" — should  be  strictly 
observed.  In  most  compositions  of  the  early 
classical  period,  the  voice  leadings  are  so  con- 
tinuous and  varied  that  the  Damper  Pedal 
must  be  used  with  great  discretion.  In  fact, 
many  purists  contend  that  in  a  composition  of 
this  kind  the  Pedal  should  not  be  used  at  all. 
However,  most  modern  performers  do  not 
accept  this  point  of  view,  preferring  the  dis- 
creet use  of  the  Damper  Pedal  when  released 
frequently  enough  to  avoid  the  blurring  of 
any  of  the  voices. 

The  repetition  of  the  first  two  measures  of 
the  Theme  (3)  is  in  the  nature  of  an  echo. 
The  same  idea  appears  in  the  first  measure 
of  the  second  period  (5),  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding places  in  all  the  Variations.  These 
contrasts  should  be  consistently  emphasized; 
also  the  tempo  should  be  evenly  maintained 
throughout  each  period.  Toward  the  end  the 
poco  allargando  (8)  must  not  result  in  drag- 
ging the  phrase  out  inordinately,  but  merely 
enough  to  give  a  sense  of  finality.  The  In- 
verted Mordent  should  be  played  clearly,  and 
with  the  first  tone  occurring  on  the  accent 
exactly  with  the  Bass  note. 

In  Variation  I,  the  tempo  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Theme.  The  time  values  of  the  overlap- 
ping voices  in  the  left  hand  must  be  carefully 
observed,  and  a  clear  distinction  made  be- 
tween staccato  and  the  non-legato.  In  the 
right  hand,  the  melody  tones,  indicated  by  a 
dash  over  the  note,  must  be  brought  forward. 
A  real  "singing"  tone  should  be  employed  for 
the  dotted  melody  at  the  end  of  the  Variation 
(15). 

Variation  II  should  be  played  slightly 
faster.  The  melody  is  now  in  the  Alto  (right 
hand),  while  the  alternate  (accented)  Bass 
notes  in  the  left  hand  form  a  counter-melody 


which  ought  to  have  sufficient  stress  to  bring 
out  its  continuity.  The  Trills  (21)  (22) 
must  be  smooth  and  rapid.  No  interruption 
should  be  made  between  the  first  and  second 
Variations.  They  are  alike  in  treatment,  in 
fact  are  more  like  two  halves  of  the  same  vari- 
ation. The  same  remarks  apply  to  Variations 
III  and  IV. 

The  tempo  becomes  still  more  rapid  in 
Variation  III.  Here  the  melody  is  no 
longer  recognizable.  The  Triplets  must  be 
even  and  smooth  and  the  scales  unbroken.  In 
the  left  hand  the  accented  notes  should  be 
brought  out  slightly  as  indicated,  and  the 
staccati  clearly  articulated.  A  light,  tripping 
touch  may  be  used  for  the  Bass  tones  toward 
the  end  (31)   (32). 

The  same  tempo  is  maintained  in  VARIA- 
TION IV.  The  Passage  work  has  now  shifted 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left.  The  original 
melody  appears  rather  prominently,  though 
in  somewhat  altered  form,  in  the  Alto  (right 
hand),  and  should  be  duly  brought  forward. 
In  both  Variations  III  and  IV,  the  delicacy 
of  the  movements  must  be  preserved  and  ail 
efifects  must  be  made  without  heaviness.  The 
sudden  crescendi  followed  by  quick  decre- 
scendi  in  the  first  period  (34-36)  may  be  made 
very  effective. 

Variation  V  is  the  climax  of  the  Piece, 
and  consists  almost  entirely  of  brilliant  scale 
passages,  which  must  be  executed  clearly, 
smoothly  and  rapidly.  Special  attcRtion  is 
called  to  the  staccati  in  the  left  hand  (42), 
but  these  must  not  be  too  heavy.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  hurry  the  sixteenth  notes  on 
the  fourth  count  (42a)   (44)  (46). 

In  the  second  period  the  dotted  melody  is 
again  to  be  "sung"  (46),  and  also  the  accented 
melody  tones  in  the  Bass,  which  should  be 
played  legato.  Throughout  the  last  period 
clear  phrasing  is  important.  A  considerable 
retardation  is  necessary  on  the  last  count  of 
the  last  measure,  in  order  to  finish  the  compo- 
sition with  breadth  and  dignity. 

The  composition,  as  compared  with  mod- 
ern piano  works,  is  simple  and  transparent, 
a  style  eminently  fitting  to  the  more  delicate 
instrument  for  which  it  was  written.  It 
would  not  be  in  good  taste  to  treat  this  work 
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in  the  dramatic  fashion  to  which  the  modern 
concert  grand  piano  so  readily  lends  itself. 
The  drawing-room  and  the  intimate  circle 
rather  than  the  concert  hall  should  be  re- 
garded as  its  proper  setting.  On  that  account, 
the  Piece  demands  the  utmost  clearness  of 
execution  and  absolute  fidelity  to  the  text. 
This  is  classical  music  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word. 

§3.  Examples  of  the  Theme  and  Variation 
Form  from  Bach  to  the  present  time  are  nu- 
merous. Others  which  have  won  permanent 
popularity  would  include:  Rameau,  Gavotte 
and  Variations  in  A  minor;  Bach,  Passaca- 
glia  (transcribed  for  the  piano)  ;  TSCHAI- 
KOWSKY,  Variations  or  an  original  Theme; 
Haydn,  Variations  in  F  minor;  MoZART, 
Pastorale  Variee,  and  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  A  major;  BEETHOVEN,  Thirty- 
two  Variations,  in  C  minor,  first  movement  of 
Sonata,  op.  26,  and  second  movement  of  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano;  SCHU- 
BERT, Impromptu,  in  B-flat  major;  MENDELS- 
SOHN, Variations  Serieuses,  op.  54;  SCHU- 
MANN, Symphonic  Variations;  Brahms, 
Variations  on  themes  by  Handel  and 
Paganini. 

The  ever  increasing  demand  for  more  origi- 
nal forms,  as  well  as  for  more  highly  de- 
veloped harmonic  material,  has  seemed  to 
place  the  Theme  and  Variations  form  on  a 
less  popular  plane  with  the  modern  composer 
than  it  enjoyed  with  the  older  masters.  There 
are  therefore  fewer  examples  of  this  form 
from  the  pens  of  living  composers,  although 
Niemann,  Reger,  Duparc  and  Faure  have 
written  serious  works  in  this  form. 

It  is  perhaps  a  dangerous  experiment  in 
view  of  the  great  difficulty  which  it  offers  to 


an  inadequate  technique.  The  Variation 
form  in  the  hands  of  a  master  results  in  a  most 
dignified  work,  but  without  such  mastery  of 
technical  material  only  the  ridiculous  can  be 
expected.  For  where  a  single  theme  must 
serve  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  form,  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  variety  among  the  Varia- 
tions in  both  creation  and  performance, 
requires  a  master  hand. 

Often  the  Theme  section  of  the  form  is  only 
eight  measures  in  length.  This  theme  is  first 
stated  in  its  simplest  form  in  order  that  the 
hearer  may  become  entirely  familiar  with  it, 
and  by  so  doing  be  better  able  to  recognize  it 
in  the  various  guises  in  which  it  is  later  to 
appear.  By  the  term  variation  is  meant  the 
changing  of  tempo,  measure  grouping,  To- 
nality, mode,  style,  character,  harmonization, 
contrapuntal  treatment,  and  many  other  va- 
rieties or  aspects  in  which  the  theme  may  be 
altered  and  still  preserve  its  individuality. 
Considering  these  various  developments  of 
the  theme  one  observes  that,  after  all,  the 
Theme  and  Variations  is  very  little  different 
from  any  other  form,  for  in  these  latter  also 
the  same  means  of  development  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  composer.  They  are  not  carried 
to  so  great  a  length,  however,*  in  other  forms, 
and  besides  this  all  other  forms  require  two 
or  more  themes  whereas  the  variation  form 
employs  but  one  theme,  and  thus  deprives  the 
composer  of  the  element  of  contrast  between 
two  subjects  as  a  means  of  avoiding  mo- 
notony. Considered  structurally  the  Theme 
and  Variations  is  a  series  of  song  periods, 
each  one  a  separate  unit,  whereas  all  other 
forms  are  constructed  upon  a  plan  which  ren- 
ders the  units  inseparable,  no  one  complete 
without  the  others. 


MOMENTO  CAPRICGIOSO      [^^^^^.c  on  page  tuentv]      cARL  MARIA  VON  WEBER 

Op.    12  17861826 

§4.  The  MoMENTO  Capriccioso  Is  typical     trast  between  the  lighter  and  darker  coloring 
of  the  pianistic  style  of  Weber,  combining  as     of  the  opening  and  middle  sections  must  be 


it  does  the  graceful  curves  of  the  opening 
Theme  with  the  more  romantic  and  nocturne- 
like middle  section.  Care  must  be  taken  with 
the  staccato  chords  at  the  beginning  that  every 
note  may  be  heard.  Special  attention  also 
should  be  given  to  the  phrasing,  and  the  con- 


pronounced.  The  Bass  motive  which  out- 
lines a  Diminished  Seventh  chord  in  the  mid- 
dle section  (46)  must  be  brought  forward 
with  a  crisp  touch. 

The  dramatic  effect  of  the  chords  in  the 
middle  section,  interrupted  by  staccato  tones 
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in  the  Bass,  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
composer,  who  had  a  real  genius  for  develop- 
ing the  dramatic  possibilities  of  contrasted 
Themes.  These  chords  must  be  played  very 
deliberately  and  with  firm  pressure  of  the  fin- 
ger tips.  The  upper  note  of  each  chord  is  to 
be  slightly  accented.  The  obvious  inten- 
tion to  produce  an  orchestral  effect  in  this 

Exercise  No.  1 

RIGHT   HAND 
4    5    4 


045454  .545454 


Finger  Staccato 


545454  5454-^4 


Wrist  Staccato 


*     1*^45         454. 5      45 


sible  to  perform  the  older  works  with  much 
of  their  own  peculiar  charm,  by  coloring  the 
crisp  staccato  with  the  help  of  both  pedals. 
In  the  interpretation  of  works  by  Weber  and 
other  composers  of  his  epoch  extraordinary 
effects  may  be  produced  with  a  finished  and 
carefully  calculated  pedal  technic. 

Another  important  factor  which  may  be 
utilized  to  relieve  the  apparent  monotony  in 
this  music  is  the  matter  of  accentuation.  The 
indicated  accents  should  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed, as  well  as  the  natural  ones  dictated  by 
the  phrasing.  In  one  place  (142)  accents 
have  been  marked  to  indicate  a  cross  rhythm, 
which  tends  somewhr^.r  to  relieve  the  ef- 
fect of  monotony.  These,  however,  should 
not  be  taken  to  denote  a  3-2  measure. 

The  various  exercises  for  preliminary  study 
(Exercises  Nos.  1  to  4)  should  be  practised 


Exe/*cise  No.  2 


Arm  Staccato 


'I  140 
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1   2  i   2 
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passage  is  still  further  emphasized  by  the  low 
Bass  notes.  These  may  be  thought  of  as  ex- 
tremely gentle  taps  upon  the  kettle  drums. 
The  pedaling  directions  at  this  point  should 
be  observed  with  particular  care. 

With  this  as  with  all  of  Weber's  piano  com- 
positions it  is  difficult  to  avoid  creating  the 
impression  of  a  certain  graceful  and  almost 
agreeable  monotony.  In  Weber's  time  the 
piano,  of  course,  had  not  attained  to  its  pres- 
ent-day development,  and  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible that  the  staccato  chords  were  more  ef- 
fective on  the  older  instruments  than  they  are 
on  our  own,  in  which  improvement  has  been 
particularly  marked  as  to  greater  ability  to 
produce  sustained  effects.    It  is,  however,  pos- 
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Hand  staccato   Wrist  Staccato  Arm  Staccato 
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Hand  Staccato 


Arm  Staccato 

carefully:  the  finger  staccato  with  the  hand 
relaxed  and  not  raised  above  the  keyboard; 
the  hand  staccato,  with  the  fingers  quiet  and 
the  hand  raised  about  a  half  inch  before  each 
impact;  and  the  arm  staccato,  with  the  entire 


RIGHT  HAND 


Exercise  No.  4 
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arm  carrying  the  hand  in  rhythmical  intervals 
to  the  second  chord  under  each  slur.  In  Ex- 
ercises Nos.  6  and  7  the  whole  hand  is  placed 
in  position  anew  with  each  slurred  phrase. 

The  annotator  has  insisted  that  each  divi- 
sion of  the  first  three  exercises  should  be  prac- 
tised not  less  than  ten  times,  and  all  the  re- 
maining exercises  five  times  each.  Certain  it 
is  that  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  diffi- 
culties in  this  form  will  save  time  in  the  end. 

The  student  should  be  careful  not  to  reach 
with  the  finger  for  the  first  note  of  a  new 
phrase;  the  position  of  the  hand  is  to  be 
changed  by  moving  the  forearm.  In  playing 
the  composition,  the  finger  staccato  should  be 
used  in  the  soft  passages  and  the  hand  staccato 
in  the  loud  ones.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  use  both  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Bass  motive  passage  (46)  previously  men- 
tioned. This  Bass  figure  is  to  be  played  with 
hand  staccato,  while  finger  staccato  is  used 
for  the  chords  in  the  right  hand. 

Near  the  close  of  the  composition  (156), 
at  the  beginning  of  the  crescendo,  wrist  stac- 
cato will  be  found  most  practicable  for  the 
first  two  measures.  In  the  midst  of  the  cre- 
scendo (158)  hand  staccato  is  required,  and  at 
the  climax  (160)  arm  staccato  must  be  used. 
There  should  be  no  allargando  at  the  close, 
the  last  two  chords  (183)  must  be  played  in 
absolutely  strict  time. 


The  arm  staccato  is  not  to  be  used  except 
on  the  heavy  accents  and  in  heavy  Octave  pas- 
sages, as  its  excessive  use  would  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  essentially  graphic  and  playful  style 
of  the  composition. 

§5.  The  piano  compositions  of  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
grace,  delicacy  and  lightness,  joined  to  an  ex- 
traordinary melodic  faculty  which  seems  in- 
exhaustible. Yet  one  finds  in  them  little  trace 
of  that  harmonic  subtlety,  dramatic  depth  and 
poignant  color  which  characterizes  his  operas 
and  overtures.  Weber  was  a  great  colqrist, 
but  he  needed  the  orchestral  palette  for  the 
exercise  of  his  imagination.  Though  a  pio- 
neer in  the  development  of  the  music  drama, 
and  a  forerunner  of  the  romantic  masters  even 
of  the  piano,  he  confided  no  deep  message  to 
the  instrument.  All  he  has  to  say  here  lies  on 
the  surface,  easy  of  access  to  any  passerby. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  piano  pieces  demand 
of  the  interpreter  a  certain  finish  and  aplomb, 
without  which  they  fail  in  their  effect.  Ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  Sonata  in  A-flat,  any 
attempt  to  introduce  too  much  of  passion  or 
of  deep  feeling  into  Weber's  piano  pieces  will 
always  meet  with  failure;  rather  they  must 
be  done  with  great  refinement  and  technical 
perfection.  A  true  estimate  of  his  proper 
position  in  the  history  of  music  is  better 
gained  through  his  operatic  works. 


IMPROMPTU 

E-FLAT  MAJOR,  Op.  90,  No.  2 

§6.  Schubert  stands  among  the  greatest  of 
all  lyric  composers.  Though  he  was  not  fully 
appreciated  during  his  lifetime,  his  influence 
subsequently  acted  directly  upon  Schumann 
and  Brahms.  As  the  creator  of  the  lied,  a 
song  form  in  which  text  and  music  are  welded 
into  a  close  unity,  Schubert's  name  stands  pre- 
eminent in  the  history  of  vocal  music.  Al- 
though his  creative  activity  was  not  so  grea*" 
in  the  field  of  the  piano,  his  influence  here  was 
almost  equally  decisive,  and  with  his  follow- 
ers has  contributed  to  modern  piano  music 
many  of  its  characteristic  features.  The  IM- 
PROMPTU is  an  example  of  these  shorter  forms 
— new  in  Schubert's  day,  when  the  Sonata  was 
still  pre-eminent.     The  "Moments  Musical" 
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are  perhaps  even  more  characteristic  of  the 
new  development. 

This  Impromptu  is  the  second  in  a  group 
of  four,  the  earliest  group  of  its  kind.  Its 
character  is  extemporaneous  and  fantastic;  it 
is,  in  truth,  an  improvisation,  as  the  term  im- 
plies. The  composer's  indication  allegro  is 
usually  translated  as  applying  mainly  to  the 
tempo,  but  it  should  also  be  taken  to  imply 
a  happy  mood,  which  also  is  the  strict.mean- 
ing  of  the  word. 

The  delineation  of  the  melodic  material  for 
the  most  part  requires  a  very  facile  finger 
technic.  The  accompaniment  should  be  much 
lighter  and  nearly  always  sustained.  Accen- 
tuation is  not  the  least  important  of  the  inter- 
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pretative  requirements;  it  should  be  well 
marked,  but  never  overdone.  The  crescendo 
and  diminuendo  markings  are  to  be  most 
carefully  observed. 

In  the  middle  section  broken  chords  take 
the  place  of  scale  passages.  The  character  of 
the  Subject  suggests  a  heroic  trumpet  call. 
The  accents  must  be  carefully  enunciated,  and 
the  upper  tones  in  the  right  hand  well  sus- 

CRACOVIENNE  FANTASTIQUE 

Op.  14,  No.  6  [music  on  page 

§7.  Folk  music  and  folk  dances  are  more 
and  more  becoming  recognized  as  a  valuable 
factor  in  the  teaching  of  music.  In  public 
school  music,  in  the  singing  lesson  and  in  the 
piano  studio,  teachers  are  realizing  that  good 
musical  taste  may  be  formed  by  the  songs 
heard  at  home;  that  the  sense  for  sound,  the 
perception  of  pulse,  the  awakening  of  the 
imagination  and  of  musical  intelligence  are 
most  easily  achieved  through  familiarity  with 
music  in  its  original  simplicity  and  purity — by 
bathing  in  that  stream  wherein  Bach  and 
Beethoven,  Schubert  and  Brahms,  quickened 
their  inspiration  and  drew  the  precious  ma- 
terial for  their  masterworks. 

Compositions,  even  those  in  a  lighter  vein, 
which  have  the  strong  rhythm  and  the  clear 
form  of  folk  music,  are  frequently  among  the 
best  creations  of  their  composers.  This  Cra- 
COVIENNE  of  Paderewski  is  an  agreeable  ex- 
ample of  this  rule,  for  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  freshest  and  most  spontaneous  of  his 
smaller  pieces  for  the  piano.  Its  virility, 
buoyancy,  simplicity,  incisive  rhythms  and 
refreshing  melody  are  the  result,  not  entirely 
of  Paderewski's  creative  genius,  but  largely 
of  the  subconscious  influence  which  in  his 
youth  the  Polish  folk  music  had  upon  him, 
when  he  heard  the  Polonaise,  Mazurka  and 
Krakoviak  in  his  native  land. 

The  Krakoviak,  or  Cracovienne,  like  the 
Polonaise  and  the  Mazurka,  is  a  national 
dance  off  Poland.  It  is  of  lively  character,  in 
two-four  time.  The  principal  rhythmic  ac- 
cent falls  upon  the  unaccented  count  of  the 
second  measure. 

This  Cracovienne  contains  far  greater  re- 
finement   than    seems    justified  by  the  rude 


tained.  In  this  the  Pedal  is  an  important  aid, 
and  should  be  used  with  care  and  precision. 
The  dynamics  of  this  section  may  be  easily 
overdone,  and  all  hardness  of  tone  should  be 
scrupulously  avoided  in  the  delivery  of  the 
thematic  phrases. 

Aside  from  the  forceful  chords  near  the 
close,  the  whole  composition  should  be  char- 
acterized by  lightness  and  brilliancy. 

IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI 

thirty-two]  Poland:  1860- 

rustic  dance  of  which  it  is  more  or  less  an 
idealization.  The  Cracovienne  originated 
among  the  peasants  of  Cracow,  a  large 
province  in  Poland,  wherein  is  situated  the 
city  of  Cracow,  once  the  capital  of  .all  Poland. 
This  dance  was  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  autumn  festival,  which  was  held  each 
year  in  some  spacious  barn  after  the  harvest 
had  been  garnered  and  the  threshing  floor 
could  be  cleared  for  dancing.  In  Paderews- 
ki's dance  there  are  unmistakable  sugges- 
tions of  the  "high  kicks"  of  the  "torch  con- 
test" which  was  quite  often  a  part  of  the 
dance.  The  room  was  lit  by  torches  placed 
so  low  that  by  a  well-aimed  kick  one  might  be 
extinguished.  The  boy  who  could  put  out  the 
most  torches  without  getting  out  of  step,  dis- 
concerting his  partner  or  losing  his  balance, 
was  awarded  a  dance  with  the  girl  of  his 
choice,  and  a  kiss  in  the  bargain.  Then  the 
torches  are  presumably  lighted  and  the  dance 
continues. 

According  to  a  description  by  Jaroslav  de 
Zielinski,  the  dance,  as  it  is  danced  in  Poland, 
may  also  represent  in  a  kind  of  ballet  the  sim- 
ple course  of  a  love  affair. 

One  sees  a  young  couple  place  themselves  before  the 
orchestra ;  the  young  man  looks  proud,  presumptuous,  pre- 
occupied with  his  costume  and  beauty.  Before  long  he  be- 
comes meditative,  and  seeks  to  improvise  verses  in  response  to 
the  exclamations  of  his  companions,  for  which  their  timei- 
beating  supplies  the  rhythm,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  young 
girl,  who  is  impatient  to  dance,  the  inspiration.  Returning  be- 
fore the  orchestra  after  making  a  round,  the  dancer  generally 
takes  the  liberty  of  singing  a  refrain  which  makes  the  young 
girl  blush;  she  runs  away,  and  it  is  in  pursuing  her  that  the 
young  man  displays  all  his  agility.  At  the  last  round  it  is  the 
young  man  who  pretends  to  run  away  from  his  partner;  she 
tries  to  seize  his  arm,  after  which  they  dance  until  the  ritornelle 
puts   an    end    to   the   pleasure. 
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COURSE  CHAPTER  IX 

CHAPTER  EXAMINATION 

1.     Give  the  years  of  birth  and  death  of  Handel;  of  Schubert;  of  Weber. 


2.     To  what  source  is  the  origin  of  the  theme  of  the  Harmonious  Blacksmith  attributed? 
When  was  the  title  added? 


3.     What  is  the  structure  of  a  Theme  with  Variations? 


4.     Name  ten  famous  examples  of  the  form. 


5. 

Give  a  brief  description  of  each  of  the  Variations  of  the  HARMONIOUS  BLACKSMITH. 

6. 

Define  Lied.    Who  was  the  greatest  composer  of  lieder? 

7. 

Give  a  tonal  and  structural  analysis  of  the  Schubert  IMPROMPTU. 

8. 

What  is  a  characteristic  of  Weber's  piano  compositions? 

9.     Describe  the  form  of  the  MOMENTO  CapriccioSO?     State  the  character  of  the  main 
themes  and  the  technic  required  to  play  them. 


10.  What 

is  meant 

by 

Folk 

song? 

Folk  Dance? 

Cracovienne? 

Student 

Percentage 

Examined 

by 

Date 

